Clifton Branch Line 
[See page 17] 


President's Safety Awards 


HE President’s Safety Awards 
for 1957 were announced this 
month by M. A. Nugent, superin- 
tendent of safety. 

The winners in the annual con- 
test were: 

General Shops: Sacramento 
Shops, which had 2nd lowest ratio 
in the history of the general shops, 
a remarkable 0.74 ratio per million 
man hours work. (The award: A 
chrome plated miniature car wheel 
mounted on a walnut plaque.) 

All Employees: Shasta Division. 
(The award: ‘A signal target with 
a green center light, a small rail 
section and a car wheel, all 
mounted on a single plaque.) 

Motive Power and Car Depart- 
ment: Tucson and Shasta Divi- 
sions, (The awards: Mounted car 
wheels.) They tied with no injuries. 


Working from a drawing, Patternmaker Arthur 
Hauschildt, Sacramento Shops, creates the 
original pattern of a model car wheel which 
will be mounted on a President's Award 
plaque. 


Natal san 
Final touches on the buffing wheel by Bill 
Odlini, buHer and polisher, Sacramento Shops, 
bring the model car whee? to its final briltiant 
perfection. 


Dining Car Department: Los An- 
geles District. (The award: A 
handsome chromed serving tray.) 


Stores Department: Los Angeles, 
Oakland and Sacramento, all of 
whom ended the year with a triple 
“g” tie. (The awards: Mounted 
fork-lift trucks.) 


Maintenance of Way: Los An- 
geles Division. (The award: A 
plated and polished section of 
mounted “head-free” rail.) 

Transportation: Shasta Division. 
(The award: A mounted signal 
target.) : 

Colorful plates in chrome and 
enamel identify the awards and 
their winners. 

All miniature models (with the 
exception of the fork-lift trucks) 
were made by the workmen of 
Sacramento Shops. The walnut 
mounting boards were made in the 
West Oakland mills. 
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D. J. Russell’s Testimony Given 
At Senate Railroad Hearings 


ESPITE investment of about $1 

billion in new plant and facili- 
ties since 1946 to improve service 
and increase efficiency, the South- 
ern Pacific Company has markedly 
failed to share in the nation’s gen- 
eral postwar prosperity, according 
to D. J. Russell, president of our 
railroad. 

Mr. Russell pointed this out in 
a statement filed last month with 
the Surface Transportation Sub- 
eommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and presented in Wash- 
ington by Vice President D. J. 
MeGanney. MeGanney appeared 
in connection with hearings on the 
“deteriorating railroad situation” 
and its effect on the national trans- 
portation picture. 

“We cannot have a vigorous rail- 
road industry,” Russell declared in 
his statement, “if its members are 
not allowed to adapt operations to 
performance of the transportation 
function by the best means avail- 
able.” 

He suggested elimination of 
“shackles now imposed by law” on 
the various types of carriers which 
keep them from diversifying serv- 
ices. 

Commenting that he was not 
proposing special advantages for 
the railroads, but only equal op- 
portunity for all transportation 
agencies to enter a new field under 
the same conditions as others do, 
Russell said the ultimate test was 
the public interest. 

“It is hard to conceive,” he said, 
how the shipper and traveler would 
be disadvantaged if they “could 
obtain the services of transporta~ 
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tion companies able to furnish a 
full line of service, or deal with 
specialized carriers of one form, as 
they prefer.” 

With railroad earnings inade- 
quate to meet the transportation 
needs of the public—or even to 
“carry on in the future a program 
of improvements to match the ac- 
complishments of recent years”— 
other handicaps which interfere 
with the industry’s efficiency and 
ability to compete should be re- 
moved, Russell stated. 

He called for removal of excise 
taxes of three per cent on freight 
and ten per cent on travel, still held 
over from World War II, which 
he said discriminate against public 
transportation and bear most oner- 
ously on the shipper, such as the 
West Coast farmer or lumberman, 
whose product must be marketed 
at distant points. 

Pointing out that an “interstate 
railroad is subject to a number of 
regulatory masters,” Russell also 
urged the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to use promptly its 
authority under present law to 
remove the discrimination that 
occurs when rate increases author-~ 
ized by the Commission for inter- 
state traffic are denied by a state 
commission for intrastate applica- 
tion, 

Legislative steps must also be 
taken, our railroad president de- 
clared, to free the railroads from 
unrealistic rulings of state agencies 
requiring continued operation of 
unpatronized and money-losing 
passenger trains, just because of 
local pride and pressure. 


PFE BUILDS ALL-PURPOSE ‘REEFERS' 


RESH produce, freight and 

frozen foods, 

Pacific Fruit Express plans to 
haul all of these commodities in 
the same car, a new “all-purpose” 
mechanical “reefer” now being 
built on its assembly line at Los 
Angeles, 

The new car, it was announced, 
embodies new concepts in refrig- 
eration and design and departs 
radically from standard models 
built only to haul frozen foods. 


Unique Cars 

A tofal of 1,000, costing more 
than $20 million, has been ordered. 
Half of the order will consist of 
50-foot “super-giant” models and 
the other half will be of the stand- 
ard 40-foot size. 

The cars are unique in that 
metal flooring and sliding doors, 
six feet wide and eight feet high, 
will permit pallet loading and 
handling of dead freight on return 
movements from the East and Mid- 
west. Floor racks will be metal on 
wood stringers. 

Historically, according to K. V. 
Piummer, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of PFE, westward 
movement of mechanical reefers 
has been largely empty. Officials 
hope that ability to handle other 
than perishable freight will in- 
crease revenue—eliminate financial 
burdens of costly empty westward 
movements, 

The company—jointly owned by 
Southern Pacific and Union Pa- 
eific—will own 1,714 mechanical 
reefers with the addition of all 
1,000 cars to its fleet by February, 
1959. This will be the largest fleet 
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in the nation. Its total refrigera- 
tor-car fleet will be 34,000, in- 
eluding 2,000 new cars delivered 
early in 1957. 

Versatility of refrigeration units, 
which allows hauling either frozen 
or medium - temperature perish- 
able products, was accomplished 
through a modification of air-cir- 
culating equipment, 

Reefers now in use feature an 
“envelope’ design that surrounds 
lading space with a blanket of cold 
air. New cars are designed so that 
cold air from the evaporator is 
directed in controlled amounts 
through ceiling apertures—or dif- 
fusers — directly into the lading 
compartment and returned 
through an air channel under the 
floor racks. 

The super-giants will have seven 
inches of insulation in the floor 
and walls and 1044 in the ceiling, 
while the smaller cars will have 
six inches of insulation in the floor 
and walls and eight in the ceiling. 


Humidity Control 


Refrigeration systems will be 
designed to provide humidity con- 
trol. Magnetic-amplifier thermo- 
stat controls will maintain constant 
temperatures. Indicator lights un- 
der the running boards at the end 
of the car and visible only from 
the ground or car roof tell at a 
glance whether equipment is oper- 
ating satisfactorily and at the right 
temperature, Plummer said. 

For fresh fruits and vegetables, 
constant temperatures can be 
maintained, as required, between 
32 and 70 degrees Fahrenheit. For 
frozen. foods, temperatures can be. 
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set from zero to minus ten degrees. 

The super-giant car will be 
equipped with a single-compressor 
refrigeration system driven by 34 
hp diesel engines with 15 kw gen- 
erators to power conventional con- 
densing-type refrigeration devices. 
The other cars will have 18 hp 
diesel engines with 12% kw gen- 
erators. Both have a fuel capacity 
of 500 gallons. 


Assembly Line 


About 200 men will work on the 
so-called “spot” system assembly 
line which will place four cars a 
day in service, starting the end of 
this month, 

The cars wil] have standard, all- 
welded underframes and riveted 
steel super-structures. They will 
also be equipped with roller bear- 
ings, Plummer said. 


Job Changes Announced 
In Tucson Division 


Fee ve February 1, W. 
Travis Jones, formerly district 
passenger agent, was appointed 
district freight and passenger agent 
with headquarters at Tucson. Jones 
began his career with SP at Lords- 
burg, New Mexico, in 1918, 

Another change announced this 
month was the transfer of George 
E. Shaffer from district freight 
agent in Tueson to chief clerk in 
the general freight and passenger 
office in Phoenix. He replaced 
W. C, O’Connor who retired Jan- 
uary 31. 

In his new position, Shaffer, a 
22-year veteran of SP service, will 
supervise the office handling of all 
freight and passenger traffic moved 
by SP in Arizona, 


RETIREMENT CIGAR was enjoyed by W. C. (Bill) O'Conner, chief clerk in the general 
freight and pussenger office at Phoenix, on his last day of work after 48 years’ 
service. Handy with the lights were (I-r) W. Travis Jones, district freight and 
passenger agent at Tucson? O'Conner; F. E. Whitcher, general freight and passenger 
agent at Phoenix, and Ray Greenwade, industrial agent at Phoenix. 
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Changes Announced 
In New PMT Setup 


AUFRECTIVE this month, Pacific 

~ Motor Trucking Company will 
be operating under a new organ- 
izational setup. 

Now, instead of being separate 
entities, the traffic department, the 
operations department, and the 
maintenance department will re- 
port directly to the district man- 
ager of their district. 

B. R. Johnson, formerly assist- 
ant to the president of PMT, has 
been named vice-president and 
general manager. 

R. K. Booth will remain in his 
position as vice-president of the 
company. 

R. K. Lattin, formerly general 
manager, will step into the newly- 
created position of Manager of 
transportation. His duties will in- 
clude the coordination of all line 
haul operations over the entire 
PMT system. 

8. F. Jordan’s title has been 
changed from general traffic man- 
ager to sales manager. He will be 
in charge of sales solicitation and 
will report to B. R. Johnson. 

The district managers now are 
J. L, Kennedy, Central District, 
with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco; T. T. Edwards, Southern 
District, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles; J. E. Skofstad, Northern 
District, with headquarters in Eu- 
gene, and J. O. Bentz, Eastern 
District, with headquarters in 
Phoenix. 

Several other PMT men have 
received new titles and duties un- 
der the reorganization setup. 
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CLOSING THE DOOR on o 45-year career 
with Southern Pacific is A. H. Fidel, sta- 
tion passenger agent at LAUPT, who is 
pictured leaving the office an his last 
day of work. 


Two-Day Staff Meeting 
Held in Portland 


YQIFTY joint northern district 

freight men, freight and pas- 
senger men and integrated em- 
ployees and officers attended a 
two-day staff meeting in Portland, 
January 23-24. First day was de- 
voted to talks by district agents 
on assigned topics covering a wide 
range of subjects on how to obtain 
more business through better so- 
licitation and improved service. 
On the second day local officers of 
various departments addressed the 
assemblage. E. A. MeDowell, as- 
sistant to vice president, came to 
Portland for the meeting and 
George L. Buland, vice president 
and general counsel, attended 
while in Portland on other busi- 
ness, 


For Our 
Shippers 


Hew Piggytac Flat Ca 
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Designed exclusively for piggyback service, these new light-weight flatcars 
are 80 feet long. Each car can carry two 35-foot or three 24-foot semi-trailers. 
A shock-absorbing device which is constructed into the new car cushions ship- 


ments from any lengthwise shocks. The car’s backbone is a pair of parallel 


beams, which serve as rails on which trailers ride on their own flanged dolly wheels. 


he "Finest Equipment 


UR job is to provide our pa- 

trons with a railroad plant sec- 
ond to none—capable of producing 
the best transportation service. 

To do this we keep abreast of 
technical developments in rail- 
roading and science, providing the 
most modern equipment possible 
for our shippers. 

In any business which sells serv- 
jee such as ours, tools of the trade 
are of great importance. And, if 
we are to do a goad jab of selling 
our services, we must be familiar 
with the equipment used. 


Even though some of us in our 
positions with the company may 
not deal directly with shippers, ail 
of us, if we are to really “sell” our 
railroad at all times, should know 
something about hydra-cushion 
underframe cars, compartrmentizer 
ears and all the other specially- 
designed cars which we offer our 
shippers. 

To acquaint you better with our 
freight fleet, we show on this and 
the following pages some of these 
cars—all examples of how we 
strive to offer our customers the 
finest freight equipment possible. 
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Hydra- Cushion Underframe "OF" Care 
These cars offer extra protection for fragile freight. Basically, the Hydra 
Cushion Underframe is a device that absorbs impact of coupling. Ht allows the 
entire car body to move as much as ten inches in relation to the beam running the 
full length of the car from coupler to coupler. The movement is cushioned and 
gradually stopped by a friction mechanism which is hydraulically actuated. 


This results in reduced shock and elimination of undesirable recoil. 


The “DFU interior fittings enable selective bracing, also double- or triple- 
decking, of shipments loadad in these cars, which have crossbars, deckboards, 
and sidewall fittings. 


Gouered Gondola Cars 


These seventy-ton gondolas, equipped with removable roofs, were designed 
especially for use in shipping coiled tin-plate and finished steel products. The 
cars alsa have moveable bylkheads to accommodate the various unit sizes of 
steel products. 


Constructed at our Bayshore, California, shops, the cars offer maximum pro- 
tection from damaging weather conditions. 
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Wead Clipe Cars 

To meet the increased demand for wood chip shipments these cars were espe- 
cially designed for this commodity. The cars have eliminated much of the difficulty 
formerly involved with unloading the chips. 

The cars are slightly narrower at the top than at the bottom, a feature which 
helps prevent wood chips sticking in the car. If some sticking should occur, the 
cars are provided with brackets for attachment of portable vibrators to facilitate 
the unloading. 

The cars were designed by C. C. Leriche, our supervisor of car loading and 
construction. 


Campartmentizer Care 

These cars ure designed to permit faster, more efficient stowin and yn- 
loading of freight. Segregation of freight in stop-off consignments an reduction 
of freight damage are other advantages. 

Two sets of gates are suspended from a trolley running the entire length of 
the car, The gates are simply moved against the cargo and locked to prevent 
shifting. 

This makes it possible for each consignee’s partion of the load to be protected 
in separate compartments and to be unloaded with ease when the car is stopped 
intransit to unload partly. Such an arrangement makes little or no dunnage 
necessary, leaving the cars clean for immediate return to service. 
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Advance Storm Warning 
Flashed to Salt Lake Fill 
"THE Great Salt Lake, usually a 

calm inland sea, can suddenly 
become a lashing fury of moun- 
tainous waves. 


Since the barges and tug boats 
working on our fill project cannot 
operate in such weather, these 
rapidly changing conditions have 
been hazardous and have resulted 
in considerable loss of operating 
time. 

This problem has been solved, 
thanks to the men of our Commu- 
nications Department. Since they 
couldn’t do anything about the 
weather they came up with a sys- 
tem for detecting it. 

Here's how it works. 

In Park Valley, which is located 
50 miles northwest of construction 
headquarters at Little Valley, spe- 
cial weather detecting equipment 
has been installed. 

Coded messages are automati- 
cally ereated by this wind speed 
and wind direction detecting 
equipment. These radio signals are 
sent to a station at Little Valley 
where the messages are decoded 
in a matter of seconds through 
telemetering receivers. 

When personnel at Little Valley 
wish to know what the weather is 
Uke up north, the attendant sim- 
ply pushes a button on the radio 
receiver and the message comes 
through. Normally the attendant 
gets a reading every hour; how- 
ever, if storms are predicted, he 
may receive the “weather report” 
every 10 or 15 minutes. 

As an extra precaution, there is 
an automatic device which sets off 
an alarm signal at Little Valley 
when the wind rises above 10 miles 
per hour at the detecting station. 
This attracts the attention of the 
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attendant, who may then request 
more frequent wind speed and di- 
rection readings, providing a con- 
tinuous flow of information con~ 
cerning approaching storms. 

Fast moving storms approaching 
the lake from the north or north- 
west are detected by this system 
at least an hour or more before 
their effects are felt at the All site 
near Little Valley. Thus it is pos- 
sible to promptly cancel proposed 
tug and barge departures from the 
main land or by two-way radio 
instruct those already operating on 
the lake to return quickly. 


Mcintyre Family Serves 
SP Three Generations 


WHEN Albert McIntyre retired 
Jast month as car foreman at 
Yuma after 48 years’ service, one 
of his co-workers said, “It’s sure 
going to seem strange not having 
a McIntyre in the car department.” 

And that it will, since as far 
back as most people can remem- 
ber, the job of car foreman in the 
southwestern Arizona town has 
been held by a McIntyre. 

Albert’s father, Donald, Sr., be- 
came car foreman at Yuma when 
the SP first crossed the Colorado 
river in 1877. When he retired 43 
years later, Albert succeeded his 
father in the job. 

Albert, however, wasn’t the only 
one who followed in his father’s 
footsteps. Donald, Jr. Albert’s 
brother, served for many years as 
master car repairer at Tucson be- 
fore he retired last year. And an- 
other brother, Doughall, was an 
SP conductor. 

Left to carry on the railroading 
tradition of this family is Donald, 
dr,’s son, Donald J., who is a loco- 
motive engineer on the Los An- 
geles Division. 
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NO FAVORS ASKED 
7 Parable 


AS 
’ 
‘Toe the truck, Tim the train, 

Pete the plane and Gus the bus 
were having a friendly chat the 
other day in LA. 

‘Swas a congenial group to be 
sure. Relaxed while sipping their 
gas and oil they talked of things 
poth far and near, of piggybacking 
and the hydraulic gear. 

All was going fine indeed, Tom 
and Tim and Pete and Gus were 
agreeing on most everything, That 
is until Pete the plane spoke up 
and said, “Tim, my friend, I’ like 
to know why you railroaders are 
always talking about the unfair 
competition you get from us. Don't 
you remember the government 
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helped you fellows a heck of a lot 
back when you were getting a 
start? Uncle Sam gave you acres 
of land, mijlions of ’em, to build 
your tracks on, Have you forgotten 
that?” 

Now Tim the train didn’t ruffle 
his iron or blow his diesel whistle. 
Instead he said to himself, “Here’s 
my chance to set these fellows 
straight” and then he started in. 

“Pete, my boy, you're right. A 
Jong time back, about 100 years 
ago, the federal government did 
give us quite a piece of sparsely- 
settled undeveloped land out west. 
There was a reason for this gift 
and that was to give these areas 
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the benefit of railroad transporta- 
tion to develop the territory.” 

“If they gave you all that land 
you’ve got no gripe a comin’,” Gus 
the bus declared as he added a sec- 
ond cube to his high octane gas. 

“Now wait a minute, Gus,” said 
Tim, “I haven’t finished yet. Those 
grants of land were not exactly 
gifts, there were some mighty big 
strings attached. The land we 
got was worth about $123 million 
and I] agree that’s a handsome sum 
but let me tel] you about some ot 
those strings. 

“We had to carry US troops and 
property for just half the regular 
rates. And for carrying the mails 
we only got four-fifths. 

“Now this arrangement didn’t 
last for just a year or two or 
twenty. We land grant railroads 
continued carrying these things at 
ent rates for nearly 90 years.” 

“And then what happened,” 
asked Tom the truck, his head- 
lights bright with interest, 

“Well, in '45,” Tim continued, 
“the ICC told Congress that we 
railroaders had already given more 
than 900 million dollars in pay- 
ment for those lands that were 
supposed to be a gift. After hear- 
ing this Congress repealed the rate 
reductions but by the time the job 
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was done, in 1946, we’d made fur- 
ther rate reductions of $350 mil- 
lion, That makes a total we paid 
for those government ‘gift’ lands a 
whopping $1,250,000,600.00.” 

“Wow,” said Gus, “you mean 
you paid ten times over for the 
Jand they gave you!” 

“That’s right,” Tim answered, 
“and besides we’d given more. We 
helped develop the frontier coun- 
try. Why our just being in the 
west raised the value of publicly 
and privately-owned lands.” 

“An interesting story,” com- 
mented Pete the plane as he 
yawned and stretched his landing 
gear, “but what does all this have 
to do with unfair competition?” 

“Well, Pete,” said Tim, “let me 
ask you a few questions. 

“During the past 30 years haven't 
your airlines received about $5 bil- 
lion from American taxpayers. 
That's 40 times the value of the 
land we were given’.” 

“I guess that’s right,” Pete an- 
swered. “But...” 

“And isn’t that $5 billion about 
four times what you’ve invested in 
your own, business?” 

“T suppose maybe you're right,” 
Pete replied with a note of defeat. 
“But they were just helping us get 
a start.” 

“True,” said Tim, “but you're 
no longer an ‘infant industry’, 
you've grown into a giant. Why, 
year before last you collected $1.5 
billion in passenger revenues be- 
sides taking in many more millions 
for hauling mail. 

“Take the airports for instance. 
They've cost the American tax- 
payers nearly three billion and you 
pay only a small rental charge. 
And this charge covers only the 
services given ta the planes. You 
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don’t pay anything directly for 
interest on investment deprecia- 
tion or taxes,” 


“But .. .” stammered Pete the 
plane. 

“And there’s no charge for the 
use of the airways,” Tim went on, 
“Gn fact you have free use of navi- 
Rational systems including beacon 
lights, radio range stations and 
beams plus all kinds of weather, 
search and rescue services and 
maps. 

“Now Petc, my friend, compare 
that with us. We have to build and 
maintain our depots, tracks and 
roadbeds and pay taxes on them 
all.” 

Pete’s fuselage got all red and 
he just stuttered and stammered. 

“What's more,” said Tim, “don’t 
forget the billions of dollars for 
research that the government has 
spent in developing aircraft, from 
the Wright Brothers age to the 
present time. And another thing, 
the money you receive for carrying 
mail...” 

“Now wait just a minute,” Pete 
interrupted, “we can carry mail a 
darn sight faster than you rail- 
roaders can.” 

“That may be true,” said Tim, 
“but the American people are pay- 
ing a heck of a lot for that speed. 
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Why even without subsidy, you 
air carriers receive over five times 
as much for moving a ton of regu- 
lar domestic air mail as the rail- 
roads and other carriers get for 
hauling a ton of first class surface 
mail, Take 1955 for example. The 
railroads handled 87 million more 
ton-miles of mail than the airlines 
and we received 21 million less in 
revenue for doing the job. NOW do 
you see what we mean by unfair 
competition?” 

Pete's fuselage got redder and 
redder. He just couldn’t think of 
a thing to say. “I’m afraid I’ve got 
to be going. It’s getting late.” And 
with that he started his props and 
fluttered his flaps and took off up 
in the air. 

While all this conversation was 
going on Gus the bus and Tom the 
truck were listening closely and 
not saying much. But when the 
plane left and they were alone 
with Tim they began thinking 
about the highways and freeways 
which they used without charge. 
They too got flustered and their 
engines turned a guilty-red. 
Quietly they backed up and fled. 

Now Tim, not realizing he was 
left alone, continued right on talk- 
ing. 

“The way I see it fellows, our 
country has a federal debt requir- 
ing interest payments of $14,000 a 
minute. It just can’t afford to con- 
tinue subsidizing highway, air and 
water transportation. When this is 
done the person who buys goods or 
services from subsidized agencies 
is paying twice for the service— 
first for taxes which furnish the 
subsidy and second for the services 
he gets. 

“Now fellows, we railroaders 
don’t want any favors you under- 
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stand, it’s just that we’d like to 
have equal...” 

Just then he looked around and 
to his surprise found he was all 
alone. Sadly he shook his head, 


unable to understand why they 
wouldn’t even stay and listen. 

Then he perked up and started 
proudly down the track to get 
ready for another run, 


Editor Dick Houghton 
On Road to Recovery 


ICK HOUGHTON, editor of 
The Bulletin, is recovering 
satisfactorily from serious head in- 
juries received in a fall from the 
roof of his home on September 12. 
Dick’s eyesight, severely impaired 
by the fall, has improved to such 
an extent that he is now able to 
read and use his typewriter. It is 
hoped that he will be able to return 
to his desk soon. 
He is now convalescing at his 
home at 933 Holly Road, Belmont, 
California. 
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Leroy Etzel Retires 
From PFE Service 


[Eo ETZEL, general superin- 
tendent refrigeration depart- 
ment, Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany, retired February 1, after 38 
years of service. He began his 
railroad career at Roseville, Cali- 
fornia, as electrician in the ice 
plant. He later served as district 
engineer in Omaha, Nebraska, Po- 
eatello, Idaho, and Roseville. Etzel 
came to San Francisco in 1945 as 
general superintendent of refrig- 
eration, the position he held until 
his retirement. 
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SP Family at Home 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationally known writers and consultants on foods 


W HENEVER Larry Ellis, station 
clerk at Bakersfield calls out, 
“Come and get it,” folks come a- 
running. They know Larry’s bar- 
becue specials are hot stuff, for 
sure! 

He can cook just about anything, 
but he favors Mexican-type dishes. 
Here’s his recipe for tamale loaf. 


TAMALE LOAF a Ia ELLIS 


In a big skillet heat 1 cup salad 
oil and 3 tablespoons butter. In it 
cook 2 onions, chopped fine; 2 
cloves garlic, chopped fine; and 2 
pounds hamburger. When meat is 
browned, turn heat low while you 
add all these: 

1 can (No. 2%) tomatoes; 1 can 
(No. 2) whole kernel corn; 1% 
cups cornmeal; 3 tablespoons chili 
powder mixed with a little cold 
water; 1 cup milk; 3 eggs, beaten; 
14% cups ripe olives; 1 tablespoon 
salt. Mix thoroughly, and cook 15 
minutes, stirring frequently. 

Pour into greased shallow bak- 
ing dishes (you'll need 2 or more). 
Bake at 350° for 30 to 45 minutes. 
Makes enough for 10 to 12 hungry 
folks. But they'll get away with it! 


MORE ABOUT LARRY’‘S 
COOKING 


Fruit Cocktail Surprise. For this 
pudding-type dessert, Larry sifts 
together into a bowl: 1 cup flour; 1 
cup sugar; 1 feaspoon soda; and 1 
teaspoon salt. To this he adds 1 
beaten egg; 2 cups canned fruit 
cocktail and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Atter thorough mixing, this goes 
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into an 8” x 8” ungreased pan. 
Larry tops this with a sugar top- 
ping, made by mixing together 34 
cup brown sugar, 1 cup chopped 
nuts, and 1 tablespoon flour. 

After the topping has been 
spread over the batter, the cake 
goes into a 350° oven to bake for 
about 45 minutes. 

That’s not all. Just before serv- 
ing, Larry mixes up % pint sour 
cream, 2 teaspoons sugar, and 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Some of this is 
spooned over each serving. Do 
folks like it? Ask ’em! 


ON THE NUTRITION LINE 

If someone in the family doesn’t 
like milk, try him on cottage 
cheese instead, And give him pow- 
dered milk in meat loaf and the 
like! ... If you want the gang to 
eat more carrots, try dissolving 
lemon-flavored gelatin in canned 
carrot juice (heated) to make a 
zippy gelatin salad. Sometimes you 
have to fool them as well as feed 
them, you know! 


IDEAS! IDEAS! 


* Not enough bits of leftover tur- 
key to make a casserole or creamed 
dish? Why not combine what there 
are with one or more cans of that 
new Turkey and Noodle Soup to 
make a quick casserole? It’s good; 
it’s hearty. : 

© If someone in the family likes to 
dabble with paints, give him a 
plastic egg carton. The little cups 
are just right for holding the vari- 
ous colors. 
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Through Tudian Country... 
THE CLIFTON BRANCH LINE 


di ets short train pushed forward 
through Arizona hills, wheels 
squealing on the sharp curves. A 
little blonde girl sat in the coach 
car staring at the cottonwood trees 
flying past her window. Suddenly 
she pointed ahead and clutched 
her doll tighter. “Indians! she 
eried. 

In the distance a single column 
of white smoke floated skyward. 
The train was now hurrying 
through the heart of Apache coun- 
try. 

“Indians,” the girl repeated, 
“hundreds of *’em!” 


"General Manager" of the Clifton Branch 
Line is Conductor George Ewan, pictured here 
at his work desk, He has been a conductor 
since 1916. 
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SHE THOUGHT SHE SAW INDIANS! 


The conductor, George Ewan, 
approached her smilingly, “Where, 
honey?” 

She pointed vaguely. “Out 
there.” 

The conductor peered out the 
window. He saw cacti, scrubby 
trees, an adobe ranch house or two, 
grazing cattle, a frightened road- 
runner which darted away from 
the roaring sounds of the train— 
but no Indians. 

“You're about 80 years too late, 
sweetheart,” he told the girl 
kindly. “There haven’t been any 
Apaches on the warpath lately.” 

She looked disappointed. Then 
the brakeman, Bill Ware, came to 
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This is a panoramic view of Clifton, a mining town nestied in Arizona mountains 32 miles before 1880, The story is generatly accepted that the stone worker who contracted to build 
northwest of Duncan, and the terminus of our Clifton Branch Line. Years ago, the place where the jail, Margarito Varela, used his pay to drink a little firewater and ended up as the jail's 
Clifton now stands was the haunt and hiding place of savage hordes of Apache Indians. One first occupant. The first locomotive used in Arizona was owned by the Arizona Copper Company 
of Clifton's more spectacular showplaces is the ofd stone jail which was constructed sometime and was brought to Clifton from La Junta, Colorado, by ox team around 1880. 
Brakeman Bill Ware stokes up the fire in the her seat, a cup of steaming hot burg, New Mexico, and Clifton, the Clifton Branch has been to 
mail and baggage section of the combination chocolate in his hands. “Want Arizona, 72 miles to the northwest. haul copper from the mining areas 


coach car, That’s his lunch immesi i i i 
a ie weal Ws lunch you see simmering ~~ some?” he asked, For 74 years the main purpose of around Clifton and Morenci to the 


She :put ‘her\ doll aside, ‘reached Much of the Clifton Branch Line was constructed through rugged country, as you can see by this 
for a cup and shyly smiled her photograph. The expedition of Coronado is said to have traveled through this area 415 years ago. 
thanks, The Indians were forgot- 
ten. She thought about her grand- 
mother whom she was going to 
visit in Clifton, 

The train in which the little girl 
was riding was a mixed one. She 
sat in a combination coach and 
baggage car at the rear end with 
Several other passengers. Ahead 
of her were five or six fiat cars, 
two oil tankers, and a gondola 
heaped with scrap metal. At the 
head end was a sturdy little diesel. 

This train makes a daily run, ex~ 
cept Sundays, on the historie Clif- 
ton Branch line of the Rio Grande 
Division, shuttling between Lords- 
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Fireman H. A. Alexander enjoys the strange 
snd ever-changing beauty of the land through 
which the train passes each day, 


connection point with Southern 
Pacific at Lordsburg—and to carry 
supplies and equipment from the 
main line into the mining territory 
of Arizona. 

Each morning except Sundays 
the train is made up in the yards 
at Lordsburg. When it is assem- 
bied, the train stops beside the 
station and the passengers come 
aboard. Departure time is 8:25 
am. 

Skipper George Ewan has been 
on this run more than 45 years. He 
knows the location of each cactus, 
tree, crossing, house and hill along 
the way. He could make the run 
blindfolded if need be. 

The first nineteen miles of the 
branch line out of Lordsburg are 
flat and studded with mesquite and 
cacti. The roadbed is clean and firm 
and the rails run straight as a ruler 
toward the Arizona state line. 
Gradually, the track goes into a 
downgrade and around gentle 
curves, 
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Piloted by Engineer John Starr, 
the train moves steadily forward 
through the morning, diesel horns 
blasting at intersections. At 9:13 
she passes through Summit. At 
9:55 the train eases into a flagstop 
at Duncan, just across the Arizona 
border. 

This area from Duncan to Sum- 
mit was until recent years subject 
to constant summer washouts from 
flash floods, but general flood con- 
trol dams constructed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Land Management in 
tributary canyons, with fnancial 
aid from SP and affected ranchers 
in the area, have greatly reduced 
the flood incidence on this section 
of the line and reduced storm dam- 
age repair expense appreciably. 

Between Duncan and Guthrie, 
the train enters hilly terrain. She 
roars around curves, plunges into 
tunnels carved into solid rock and 
hangs along cliffs on the bank of 
the muddy Gila River. In the ter- 
ritory near here, the infamous 


Joe Ortega, SP agent at Clifton, is an old- 
timer on his job. Ha knows nearly everyone 
in town. 
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John Starr, engineer on the Clifton Branch 
Lina, skilfully pilots the mizad train on its 
daily 144-mile round trip run. 


watrior, Geronimo, encamped. As 
recently as 1885, Apache braves 
conducted murderous forays 
against the white settlers and 
miners. 

The Clifton Branch has a color- 
ful history. It was first constructed 
as a narrow gauge railroad in 1884 
by a Scotch syndicate and was 
originally incorporated as the Ari- 


A glimpse of the 700-Ib. copper anodes being 


zona and New Mexico Railroad to 
serve the Arizona Copper Com- 
pany. Purpose of the narrow gauge 
line--then as now—was to trans- 
port equipment and supplies into, 
and copper out of, the Clifton-Mo- 
renci mining areas. 

In 1902 and 1903 the A&NM 
RR was reconstructed to standard 
gauge with various line changes to 
accommodate heavier equipment 
and loads. At the same time it was 
extended over the SP lines at 
Lordsburg to a junction with the 
El Paso and Southwestern Rail- 
road at Hachita, New Mexico. 

The Phelps-Dodge interests 
bought out the Arizona Copper 
Company and the Arizona and 
New Mexico Railroad in 1920; and 
then SP acquired the A&NM RR 
along with other properties during 
the SP-El Paso and Southwestern 
merger of 1924, The Lordsburg- 
Hachita connection was eliminated 
as an unnecessary link, Many 
miles of newer, heavier rail were 
added to the Clifton Branch to im- 
prove service. 

At 11:35 a.m. the train comes to 
the end of the line—Clifton. This 
is the interchange. point. Waiting 


¢artied on specially-constructed flatcars through 


Arizona countryside. These anodes will be jaken to Lordsburg where a main line freight train 


will carry them fo Ef Paso for further processing. 
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At 3:25 p.m., the train is back where she started from—Lordsburg. After the freight cars are 
set off at a siding, the passengers are brought directly to the station, 


in the yard is a string of cars 
which have come from the Pheips- 
Dodge copper mine at Morenci, a 
few miles up the canyon. 

The SP train stops at the station 
to allow the passengers to debark. 
The little girl says goodby to 
Brakeman Ware and Conductor 
Ewan and rushes off to meet her 
grandmother. 

Engineer Starr leaves his string 
of cars in the Cliften yard and 
picks up the waiting string which 
had been brought from Morenci by 
a Phelps-Dodge diesel switcher. 
The new string includes a boxcar, 
an empty gondola and seven spe- 
cially equipped flatcars loaded with 
copper slabs (anodes). Each anode 
weighs more than 700 pounds. 

Our combination coach-mail and 
baggage car is hooked on the end 
of this new train, a few passengers 
come aboard, and at 12:30 p.m. the 
return trip to Lordsburg begins. 

The sound of the diesel horn 
echoes through the canyon town 
of Clifton as the train leaves. 
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PMT Drivers Have 
Top Safety Record 


AFE driving awards are being 

presented to 894 Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company drivers this 
month by the National Safety 
Council. 

These awards are considered the 
highest honor a professional driver 
can attain. 

Top awards this year were pre- 
sented to Ernie J, Bradtl, Salem, 
and John Snider, Portland. Each 
of these gentlemen has driven 17 
years without a single reportable 
accident. John Patterson, Fresno, 
has driven 16 years without an ac- 
cident. Fifteen-year awards are 
being received by Wilbur A. Ruth- 
erford, Vallejo; Louis and Ted 
Stornetta, Santa Rosa, and Boone 
Harper, Clifton. 

PMT drivers have now a total 
record of 2,962 years without a 
preventable accident. This is one 
of the finest safety records in the 
nation, 
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A JOKE? Mary Carey, president of the SP Club, San Francisco, brings smiles to faces of 
quest speakers, J. W. Corbett {left), vice president—system operations, and B. F. Biaggini, 
vice president, at 35th annual Representatives’ Dinner. Toastmistress of the gala affair was 
Dorothy McDougall, seated. 


Officers Named 
By SP Club, SF 


T the 35th annual Representa- 

tives’ Dinner, held in the tea 
room of the General Office, San 
Francisco, on January 22, Mary 
Carey was elected president of the 
SP Club by the board of gover- 
nors. This will be the third con- 
secutive year Mary has been so 
honored. 

The following officers elected 
were: executive vice president, 
William A. Hurt; vice president so- 
cials, Cecelia A. Stewart; vice pres- 
ident athletics, Joseph Carlomagno; 
seerctary, Dorothy MeDougall; 
treasurer, Mildred Swisher. 

Guest speakers at the dinner, at- 
tended by 165 employes, included: 
B. F. Biaggini, vice president; J. 
W. Corbett, vice president—system 
operations; P. J. Kendall, vice 
president and general auditor; A.G. 
Parker, assistant vice president, 
system freight traffic; R. M. Gil- 
more, assistant vice president, 
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system passenger traffic-public re- 
lations; C. H. Grant, general su- 
perintendent of transportation; 
Randolf Karr, general attorney; 
F. B. Magruder, tax commissioner; 
J. G. Shea, general public relations 
manager. 


SP Golf teams from San Francis- 
co, Bakersfield and Los Angeles 
will compete at the Fresno County 
Airways Golf Course on Saturday, 
March 22, for the SP State team 
and individual championships. 
Forty-man teams are being assem- 
bled by Club Presidents George 
Vintin of San Francisco, Walt Wil- 
liams of Bakersfield and Ralph 
Simmons of Los Angeles. 


James R. Higgins, district claims 
agent, Portland, died suddenly at 
his home on the morning of Janu- 
ary 27. He was well known in 
many sections of our railroad. He 
began his career with our railroad 
in 1922 in the office of the Auditor 
of Passenger Accounts, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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HONORED at a farewell dinner this 
month was £, G, Thomford, assistant chief 
clerk, auditor freight accounts (right), 
San Francisco, who retired after 49 
years’ service. Carrying on the family 
railroading tradition is his son, William, 
assistant engineer in the motive power 
department, San Francisco, 


FETEO on the occasion of his retirement 
after 39 years with Southern Pacific was 
George Medina (right), assistant account- 
ant, Sth and Kirkham, Oukland. 
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A MOST HAPPY FELLA is Americo Gian- 
nini (left), car foreman at Bayshore 
Shops, who retired last month after 49 
years’ service with Southern Pacific. 


RETIRING after 52 
years of raifroad 
service, 45 of them 
with SP, is kT. 
Bucot, roundhouse 
foreman, Douglas, 
Arizona. 


FORTY SEVEN YEARS’ service ended when 
San Jouguin Division Engineer J. H. 


Blanks retired. His railroad carcer began 
in 1911 when he joined SP as a clerk. 


* 
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ENGINEER J. £. CANTRALE, Shasta Divi- 
sion, completed 40 years’ continvous 
service with our company prior to his 
recent retirement. His plans for the 
future include fishing, hunting, and build- 
ing a home in Oregon. 


LUCKY FELLOW! Station Clerk fay V. 
Kenady, Oakland Pier, received a great 
send-off from these two attractive co- 
workers when he retired after 46 years’ 
service. 


AIMING for a pleasant retirement is 
Shasta Division Ticket Agent Remy Stein 
who served Southern Pacific for 43 years. 
Good hunting, Remy! 


SAFFIE TADDEI (center) section foreman, 
Stockton, who retired after 39 years of 
service, receives best wishe: 
liam Allen (left) assistant 
neer and Roadmaster Wil 


HAPPY RETIREMENT to these two San 
Joaquin Division men. Engineer Van 
Buren Zachery (feft) served our railroad 
36 years and Machinist Eduardo Bottini 
completed 35 years of service. 
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They're Going To College 


(OEINGING. our program of 
A higher education, 77 SP em- 
ployes are now, or will be, attend- 
ing various universities and col- 
leges throughout the United States 
the next several months. 


This college education program 
has been divided into five cate- 
gories: (1) Courses in advanced 
management of four to thirteen 
weeks duration for upper manage- 
ment people; (2) one month's 
transportation management course 
at Stanford University for middle- 
management personnel; (3) One 
semester (or two quarters) under~ 
graduate study for supervisors and 
middle-management employes; (4) 
up to a year of advanced under- 
graduate courses for men who have 
been to college before, and (5) one 
or two semesters of technical engi- 
neering training for selected em- 
ployes. 

Our railroad will pay the full ex- 
pense of these students and will 
continue their salaries while they 
are in college. 


Advanced Management 


Scheduled to attend advanced man- 
agement courses are R. A. Houck, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, Los 
Angeles, who started at Harvard this 
month; M. A. McIntyre, superintendent, 
Salt Lake Division, who will begin the 
fall term at Harvard: A. W. Kilborn, 
superintendent, Shasta Division, who 
enrolls at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, September 29; W. C. Mc~ 
Cullech, chief geologist, Land Depart- 
ment, SF, who begins study at Pitts- 
burgh University on March 10; H. 8. 
Orner, manager, Mail Baggage and Ex- 
press Traffic, SF, who enrolls at Pitts- 
burgh in the fall; B. M. Stephens, assist- 
ant to executive vice president, T&NO; 
and J. R. Cade, purchasing agent, SF., 
who will enrol! June 22 at Stanford; 
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R. K, Booth, vice president, PMT Co., 
who will attend Columbia in June and 
July; 0. R, Torley, speciai assistant, 
Executive Dept., SF, who will start at 
Carnegie Institute next month; and 
J. P. van Loben Sels, agronomist, Land 
Department, Hanford, slated to enter 
Pomona College on June 22, 


Headed for Stanford 


Attending Stanford University for the 
one-month transportation management 
course starting June 22 will be Sam 
Burton, asst. superintendent, Sacramen- 
to Division; A. D. DeMoss, div. engi- 
neer, Salt Lake Division; W. 0. Brown, 
asst. superintendent, Motive Power 
Dept., Sacramento; A, G. Bays, senior 
asst. superintendent, Los Angeles Di- 
vision; H. A, Edwards, asst. dist. freight 
agent, Los Angeles; G. E. Shaffer, chief 
clerk, freight and passenger office, 
Phoenix; W. L. Peebles, general agent, 
Spokane; E. F, Mason, dist. claim agent, 
Law Dept., Los Angeles; H. H. Hamil- 
ton, purchasing agent, Los Angeles; C. 
H. Howard, asst. to PT-PR manager, 
Los Angeles; S. T. Moore, asst. gen. 
public relations manager, SF; I. D. 
Melsheimer, superintendent, PMT, Los 
Angeles; H. F. Dennis, asst. to freight 
traffic manager; D. J. Brown, asst. to 
Supt. transportation; C. H. Nelson, su- 
pervisor bu. stat., all three from T&NO. 


Enrolled for undergraduate courses, 


EARL P. SMITH (left), train clerk, Duns- 
muir yard, receives congratulations from 
Shasta Division Superintendent A. W. 
Kilborn on the eve of his retirement 
after serving our compuny 40 years. 
Carl's plans include lots of fishing and 
hunting. 
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CLARENCE A. NICHOLS, conductor, Sacre- 
mento Division, pictured with his wife on 
his last day of work after 40 years’ 
service. 


winter semester, at various schools in 
the vicinity of their homes are R. C. 
Nagel, signal supvr., RG Div., Texas 
Western Coliege; L, A, Noble, exam 
personnel dept., P.E. Ry., University of 
Southern California; W. K. Miller, asst. 
engineer, NWP, Humboldt State Col- 
lege: 8S. York, com. engr. assistant, Gen. 
Office, Stanford; W. H. Van Slyke, 
supvr. car service, Portland Div., Lewis 
& Clark College; J. W. Ferguson, act. 
roadmaster, Sacto. Div., Sacramento 
State College: A. E. Ferrara, mach. 
MP&C, Western Div., San Jose State 
College; L, M. Day, chief clerk to mas- 
ter mechanic, Bakersfield, Fresno State 
College; A. G. Warnholtz, supvr. journ. 
lub., MP&C, Sacramento, Sacramento 
State College; Ray Duncan, engr., 
MP&C, Gen. Office, University of San 
Francisco: €. H. Rodman, city freight 
agent, Los Angeles, U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Other Undergraduates 

J. R. Gunn, city freight agent, Fresno, 
Fresno State College; M. W. Copeland, 
invest., freight claim dept., Los Angeles, 
U. of Southern California; M. K. 
Spaulding, rate clerk, Portland Div., 
Lewis & Clark Coliege; G. Ansley, in- 
vest., freight claims dept., SF, Stanford: 
Jack Wilkinson, city freight agent, 
SD&AE, San Diego State College; R. 
L. Healy, chief mail acct., PT-PR, SF, 
Stanford; C. R. Knightstep, dr., special 
train service clerk, GO, San Jose State 
College; C. ©, Onerad, information 
clerk, PT-PR, GO, Stanford; R. J. Pear- 
son, statistician, accounting dept,, GO, 
San Francisco State College; KR. S. 
Wakelield, asst. chief clerk, accounting 
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dept., GO, Stanford; R. J. Greenslade, 
traveling auditor, accounting dept., GO, 
San Francisco State College; W. Figini, 
interline div. clerk, SF, U. of Santa 
Clara; V. E. Hunt, head clerk, account- 
ing dept, SF, U. of Santa Clara; D. B. 
Munton, accountant, GO, San Francisco 
State. 

R. A. Futrell, contract clerk, law 
dept., SF, U. of San Francisco; R. A. 
Bishop, traffic representative, PMT, 
Fresno, Fresno State College; BE. Jack- 
son, sales agent, land dept., SF, Stan- 
ford; S. F. Thomas, sec. stockman, pur- 
chasing dept., Oakland, U. of California; 
R. E, Artusy, asst. to supt., transp.; W. 
W. Holmes, city freight agent; J. V. 
Allen, asst. mgr. equipment, SPT, all 
from T&NO, Houston University. 

Scheduled to attend Fresno State Col- 
lege in the fall of 1959 is H. L. Johnson, 
asst. trainmaster, San Joaquin Division 
and PB. N. Garrett, sta. supervisor, Bak- 
ersfield. N. R. Williams, passenger 
agent, Oakland, will attend U. of Cali- 
fornia next fall. 

Scheduled for advanced undergradu- 
ate college courses beginning _ this 
winter are F. J. Pratt, AAR clerk, 
MP&C, Gen. Office, U. of San Francisco; 
P. A. Smith, city freight agent, SF, U. 
of California; E. J. Keller, chief of serv- 
ice and reservations, Portland, Lewis &. 
Clark College; G. N, Backlund, travel- 
ing accountant, GO, U. of California. 


Technical Engineering 


Students scheduled to take technical 
engineering training courses starting 
this winter include A. R. Rowe, assis 
ant engineer, Sacramento Division, Uni- 
versity of California; E. R. Schooling, 
senior chemist, Sacramento Division, 
Sacramento State College; M. R. Gaddis, 
engineer, MP&C, Gen. Office, San Jose 
State College; H. Q. Grizzard, estima- 
tor-draftsman, T&NO, Texas Univer- 
sity; W. A. Baker, rodman, T&NO, 
Houston University; J. T. McKenna, 
diesel engineer, T&NO, Houston Uni- 
versity; O. R. Reed, rodman, T&NO, 
Trinity University; W. H. Fluker, Jr., 
estimator-draftsman, T&NO, Southern 
Methodist University. 


Scheduled for similar engineering 
courses in the fall of 1959 are Clarence 
A. Hughes, draftsman, Shasta Division, 
Stanford University; R. H. Adams, as- 
sistant engineer, NWP, University of 
California; G. E. Jerue, assistant engi- 
neer, Sacramento Division, Sacramento 
State College. G. L. Murdock, assistant 
engineer, Salt Lake Division, is cur- 
rently attending the University of Utah. 
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Dp you happen to lose a book 

titled, “An American Engineer 
in Afghanistan”? ... or the uppers 
to a set of false teeth? ... or an 
African bongo drum? Maybe a 
home permanent kit, a picnie bas- 
ket or a dog muzzle? 


No?—well, someone did! 
These items are just a sample of 


You'd scratch your head foo if you were 
faced with a collection of items ranging 
from ski poles te women’s frilly hats. Leroy 
Haynes, clerk in charge of lost and found at 
our unctaimed warehouse, is amazed to think 
@ woman could forget such a hat! 


the many articles which turn up 
in our lost and found department. 

All items left on our Pacific 
Lines’ trains eventually end up at 
the unclaimed freight warehouse in 
San Francisco—that is, except for 
the more valuable articles, which 
are given to our treasury depart- 
ment where they are checked for 
any hint of identification and if at 
all possible returned to their own- 
ers. In most of these cases owners 
are located and the items are re- 
turned. 

Every 15 days the baggage de- 
partments at Portland, Los An- 
Seles, Tucson, Sacramento and San 
Francisco ship articles found to the 
San Francisco warehouse. An in- 
ventory of such a shipment might 
include dozens of men’s and 
women’s hats, overcoats, lunch 
pails, shoe polish, rubbers and 
phonograph records. In fact just 
about anything you could name 
turns up sooner or later. 


When an item is found in one of 
our trains or terminals, a sincere 
effort is made to return it to the 
owner. 
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A tag telling when and where 
the item was found is attached to 
it and it is kept in the Division 
where found. If at the end of the 
15-day period it has not been 
claimed it is sent to the warehouse. 
Here it is kept for a minimum of 
90 days and if it remains unclaimed 
it is sold at one of the semi-annual 
auctions held by the supervisor of 
salvage sales at the unclaimed 
warehouse, 

Some items, rather than being 
auctioned off, are destroyed. These 
include medicines, personal mail 
and photographs and any type of 
food or beverage. 

Riding our trains must have a 
high therapeutic value because 
surprising as it may seem, even 
crutches turn up in Jost and found. 
These, when not claimed, are 
turned over to our Hospital De- 
partment. 

Ne, we're aot in the clothing business! The 
gentleman in the picture is Frank P. Breen, 
supervisor of salvage sales, who is looking 


over a few of the many coats which turn up 
in our lost and found department. 
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You name it—we've got it in our lost and 
found department! Here Leroy checks a va- 
riety of items including a fluffy white stuHfed 
cat, a tennis racket, umbrellas and crutches. 


Books left on trains and in de- 
pots are turned over to our SP 
library after the 90-day period. 

Sometimes an item is found be- 
fore it is hardly lost. Like for 
instance the case of the woman 
traveller who had a puliman car 
staff searching frantically for her 
false teeth only to discover after 
an hour of hunting that they were 
still in her mouth! 

But whether lost or nearly lost, 
the efficiency with which the mail 
baggage and express traffic depart- 
ment handles the lost and found 
operation is an excellent example 
of SP’s continued efforts to offer 
the finest possible service for our 
customers. 
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LOS ANGELES Division retirees include 
Engineer Fred Fahler (left) whe com- 
pleted 46 yeurs' service and Albert E. 
Johnson, office manager, engineering de- 
partment, who served Southern Pacific 
for 38 years. 


$0 LONG—Joseph Martinez, Los Angeles 
Division section foreman, retired last 
month after a railroad career that 
spanned an amazing 57 years —52 of 
them with Southern Pacific. 
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A HAPPY THREESOME! When Conductor 
WwW. C. “Bill Milkey, Shasta Division, 
made his last run on the Shasta Day- 
light, his wife, Estella, end his daughter, 
Alice, were on hand to greet him. 
's retirement ended 47 years of serv- 
ice with SP, 


see 
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RETIRING after 38 years’ service was 
Vidal Razo, loader, Stockton, pictured on 
his last day at work. Young-looking 
al now plans to do the things be‘s 
“never had time for—and included in 
his future plans are a lot of just “plain 


relaxin’. 


CROSSING THE BAY on one of his last 
trips before retiring, Captain August 
Rodriquez is shown at the wheel of an 
SP ferry steamer. In the background 
can be seen the Oukland-San Francisco 
Bay bridge under which Captain Rod- 
riquez guided his ferry so mony times 
during his long career. 
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NEARLY A HALE CENTURY of service 
ended recently when Darrell Orth, engi 
neer, Western Division, retired. He com- 
pleted 47 years’ service for our railroad. 
He's seen many changes on Southern 
Pacific during his career with us. 


i 
{center}, both of whom retired after 35 years’ service ond te Arthur Kirchhofor, 


Bae é 
), and Engineer Dudley L. Petree 


agent, who completed 49 years with SP. All three served on the Sun Jogquin Division. 


MOVING UP! 
Transfers and Promotions 
In Our SP Family 


ENGINEERING: Eiroy Ross, to track 
supervisor, with headquarters in Tu» 
cumcari,; William Bradley, to track su- 
pervisor, with headquarters in El Paso; 
Marcus Ward, to track supervisor, with 
headquarters in Douglas; Ruben Cha- 
vez, to track supervisor, with head- 
quarters in Deming; Willie Grubb, to 
track supervisor, with headquarters in 
Carrizozo, 

TRANSPORTATION: M. A. Tyndall, to 
district car service agent, with bead- 
quarters in Los Angeles; J. N. MeWil- 
liam, to district car service agent; 
W. E, McCann, to assistant car service 
agent—freight, both with headquarters 
in San Francisco, 

MOTIVE POWER: F, H. Stengele, to 
engineer planning-production, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, 


MACHINIST An- 
drew Heior, Bak- 
ersfield, retired 
after @ 35-year ca- 
reer with SP. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Son to: Ronald Stamp, signalman, 
Western Division. 

Daughters to: John Chumley, assist- 
ant engineer; C. D, McGee, draftsman, 
both Western Division; Marlow Taylor, 
file clerk, Salt Lake Division; Lapolapo 
Ramos, machinist helper apprentice, 
Bayshore Shops; James Maxwell, 
draftsman, San Joaquin Division. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Francis Connors, 
machinist; doaquin Garay, Sr., ma- 
chinist; Edward Gaynor, freight car- 
man; Reuben Wershberger, yard clerk; 
Henry Kern, conductor; Walter Moeller, 
interchange clerk; Neal Sudduth, 
switehman; Orla Willmirth, conductor. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Yhomas 
Blackwell, assistant cashier; Pete Cal- 
deron, section foreman; Louis Christy, 
freight carman; Morris Kane, engi- 
neer; Frank Ozbun, conductor; Theron 
Sheffer, agent; William Hodges, Sr., 
baggage clerk; Frank Van Dendale, 
engineer. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Victoriano Are- 
nez, carman helper; John Burkmeyer, 
machinist; Earl Eckenburg, machinist. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Jack Di Bene- 
detto, freight carman; James Drage, 
car inspector; Joseph Bucha, section 
laborer; Russeli Casey, switchman; 
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George Clemens, clerk; Gust Demetra- 
kos, clerk; George Miller, telegrapher; 
Rudolph Sahil, engineer. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Scotland An- 
derson, laborer; Thomas Barwise, asst. 
chief dispatcher; Clarence Gaylord, 
clerk; Albert Hill, freight carman; John 
Price, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Vincent Ar- 
cega, patrolman; William Crawford, 
switchman; Walter Ryan, conductor. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS; Frank DeRiso, 
blacksmith helper; Clyde Goodnight, 
lead freight carman. 

SALT LAKE DIVisiON: Charles 
Aebischer, water service mechanic; 
Pietro Cerfogho, laborer; George Foose, 
conductor; Alfredo Garzella, section 
foreman; George Gray, telegrapher: 
Arthur Kenfield, machinist helper. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Andrew 
Heier, machinist. 

SHASTA DIVISION; Harlan Denham, 
machinist; James Spearin, engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Arthur Brady, 
signalman: Carl DePriest, engineer; 
Myron Rogers, switchman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Governot Bree- 
land, car inspector; Grover Brown, 
conductor-brakeman; Rowley Burnham, 
train dispatcher; Wendell Childs, cross- 
ing watehman; Adam Corsi, machin- 
ist; John Dunn, machinist; Carl Engell, 
station train clerk; Jeffrey Gilkey, car 
repairman; Myron Hobson, assistant 
baggageman; Ernest Johnson, engineer; 
Manuel Maciel, packer; Grove Malone, 
brakeman; William Rogers, engineer: 
Lester Sindel, brakeman; Safi Taddei, 
section foreman; Albert Williams, en- 
gineer. 


JOSEPH R. HARDMAN, general clerk, 
freight solicitation bureau, San Fran- 
cisco, retired after 39 years’ servi 
His plans for the future include some 
gardening and shop work af his new 
home in Pleasant Hills, California, 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Wilbur 
Duncan, agent-telegrapher; Eugene Ely, 
agent. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Olive Niemann, tea 
yoom attendant, Alexandra Miller, mis- 
eelianeous collection clerk, Auditor 
Miscellaneous Accounts; Lea Merrill, 
revising clerk, Auditor Freight Ac- 
counts. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL: Hazel Green, 
registered nurse supervisor. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Ethel Ayres, 
nurse; Max Michelson, clerk; Bernie 
Edmunds, towerman; Clifford Mundy, 
elevator operator; Jullan Hernandez, 
laborer; Cath Shenefield, equipment 
maintainer. 


BEST WISHES to Yardmaster Walter S. Chumney, left, Western Division, who retired 
after 40 years with SP; Leon C. Bond, center, conductor, who served 46 years before 
his retirement; and Prentiss M. Theobald, locometive engineer, who retired after 
47 years' service. Both Leon und Prentiss served on the Portland Division. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 10 H. G. Jeter, con- 
ductor, Sacramento Division, who re- 
tired after 41 years of service. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Baward 
Coash, assistant engineer “C"; Robert 
Donegan, switchman; Thomas Kelly, 
switechman; John O'Donnell, boiler- 
maker; Harold O'Neal, yardmaster: 
George Powell, telegrapher; Allen 
Macks, switchman. Pensioners: Carl 
Kelso, machinist; William Nellis, transit 
guard; Thomas McDonald, agent; Jack 
Prior, assistant engineer; William Prit- 
chett, switchman; John Stroud, engine 
foreman; Bartley Kagley, B&B fore- 
man; William McIntosh, carpenter; Von 
P. Wright, locomotive engineer. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pensioners: 
George Bennett, machinist; Raffaele 
Gentile, tender repairman; Edward 
Kammerer, lead electrician. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Bessie VanAnt- 
werp, telegrapher; Walter Berry, con- 
ductor; ©, K. McLaughiin, engineer; 
Glenn Potwin, police sergeant; W: 
liam Hall, carpenter; Isaac Miller, lift 
truck operator. Pensioners: Wade Car- 
michael, freight clerk; Wallace Coffin, 
conductor, Edward Shrlin, lumber in- 
spector; George Miller, telegraphe: 
Harry O’Brien, switchman; Frank Wes- 
cott, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Peter Bothun, check clerk; Hartson 
Brown, tender truckman; William 
Christie, receiving clerk; John Creeks, 
B&B foreman; Arthur Fletcher, agent- 
telegrapher; Henson Free, stationary 
engineer; Simeon Kimbrough, section 
foreman; George Reese, water service 
repairman. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Harry Carroll, department foreman; 
Mathew Leary, lead workman; Frank 
Marfia, hammer operator. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Fred Mansficld, 
Wenry Cheney, Earl Sharar, all engi- 
neers; Carl Loper, conductor. Pension- 
ers! James Cavilia, machinist helper; 
Edward Granata, machinist; Charles 
Johnson, locomotive crane operator; 
Sam Kokinis, section laborer; Cecil 
Lampman, machinist; William Mum- 
mah, brakeman; Earl Sharar, engineer; 


CONGRATULATIONS are in order for these San Joaquin Division men who retired 
after lang service with our company. They ara, left to right, Roadmaster Ezra "Ez" 
Lohr, with 42 years; Agent Art Lemberg, 45 years; and Car Inspector Henry James 
Canfield, 35 years. Happy retirement, gentlemen! 
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Frank Zenklusen, car inspector. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Neal Samp- 
son Bay, ticket clerk; Benjamin Brum- 
field, asst. chief train dispatcher. Pen- 
sioners: John Asvedo, car inspector: 
William Crowley, brakeman; James 
Higginson, engineer; Arthur Weldon, 
signal maintainer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Teive Korhonen, 
section foreman. Pensioners: Grover 
Edler, relief machinist helper; Henry 
Long, engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: Rob- 
ert Crosby, pipefitter; Oscar Ross, sec- 
tion foreman, 

WESTERN DIVISION: Paul Pattersen, 
shop laborer; Lester Vine, shop fore- 
man; Anselmo Torres, clerk; Wallace 
Racicot, section stockman. Pensioners: 
Claude Betts, carpenter; James Farn- 
ham, machinist; Arthur Gay, engineer: 
George McGuffick, conductor; Cicero 
Nicholas, conductor; Joe Peters, sec- 
tion foreman; John Roach, station 
cleaner; Joseph Taylor, machinist. 

RIO CRANDE DIVISION: Jose Aquiar, 
section foreman. Pensioner: Charles 
Tuthill, brakeman. 

COAST DIVISION: Joseph Santi, ma- 
chinist; Helen Deffenbaugh, keypunch 
operator; Thomas Mitchell, B&B car- 


penter; Paul Jones, signal repairman: 
James Thomas, switchman; Joseph 
Meron, section foreman. Pensioners: 
Theodore Bennett, brakeman; Alfred 
Duval, timekeeper; Harold Bishop, en- 
gineer; George Holman, brakeman; 
Richard Havreo, crossing watchman; 
Peter Kelly, crossing flagman; Nels 
Nelson, passenger carman; Teodoro Ri- 
vera, shop laborer; Harry Roberts, ma- 
chinist: Elvan Sanford, telegrapher. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: Rob- 
ert Crosby, pipefitter; Oscar Ross, sec- 
tion foreman. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Phillips Jillson, 
chief clerk, Pension Bureau, General 
Office; Harry Woodward, telegrapher, 
Northwestern Pacific; Lucille Kimbro, 
maid, General Hospital; Cart Filene, 
examiner, Asst. Gen. Auditor, General 
Office. — Pensioners: David Baxter, 
store helper, West Oakland Stores; 
Demetrio Schaida, Robert Ivey, DC 
waiter, West Oakland; Morris Lorenzi, 
section laborer, Northwestern Pacific; 
William Partleton, linen sorter, West 
Oakland; James Harrigan, file clerk, 
Office of Chief Engineer, GO; Charles 
Ashiey, first officer, Ferry Steamers; 
Manuel Rey, machinist, El Paso Shop: 
Mary Hall, chief clerk, Tax Depart- 
ment, General Office. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW "SHOCK-ABSORBER” 
GIVES EXTRA PROTECTION TO FRAGILE FREIGHT 


Careful bandting of freight has elways 
been 4 prime concern of Southern Pac- 
ifte. Four years ago we asked Stanford 
Research Institute to help us develop 
ne even better way to cushion boxcar 
shipmunts af fragile freight, The result 
ls something we're proad to report. 

At is the Hydre-Cushioa U: 
frame frwight cur, which empleo: 
unigue sting enderframa with a hy- 
draullc pressure device 10 give extra 
cushioning to fragile shapments while 
care are being coupled of are in transit, 


BBO Care. Wo built 350 of these 
care—and added “DE” (damage-free} 
interior Joading equipment and rolier 
bearings for good measure—to assure 
extra protection to shipments of tele 
vision receivers, bottled goods, giant 
were, ceramic tile and numerous other 
frugile protects. 

The Hydra-Cushion Undertyame 
freight car is an example, we think, 
of how Southern Pacific umes modern 
research in our cantinuing effort to 
give the finest freight service. 
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